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Potes. 


THE PROVINCE OF SONNING. 


“Tus “ province,” mentioned in the founda- 
‘tion charter of Chertsey in 666, may be 
identified with the ‘‘Seven Hundreds of 
Windsor Forest,’ and had the noteworthy 
geld assessment of 300 hides (297} exactly, 
according to Mr. Baring’s ‘Tables ’). From 
‘the topographical point of view it has two 
-distinguishing points. 

1. The former episcopal manor (or hun- 
‘dred) of Sonning cut the greater part of the 
‘province ”’ off from the rest of Berkshire, 
for it extended right across the county from 
‘Sonning on the Thames, through Woking- 
ham, to Sandhurst on the borders of 
Hampshire and Surrey. The use of eccle- 
siastical lordships as boundaries or marks, 
specially useful on account of their sacred 
-character, may be noticed elsewhere : e.g., the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s hundreds of Dorchester 
vand Thame effectually separated the Chil- 


tern Hundreds from the rest of Oxfordshire, 
and these hundreds remained West Saxon 
till Bensington was taken by Offa in 777, 
quite a century after the northern area had 
become Mercian. It is therefore reasonable 
to explain Sonning in a similar way, as a 
device to protect the Windsor Forest 
district from aggression, in this case West 
Saxon aggression; though it is true that a 
small part, the later Charlton Hundred, lay 
to the west of the bulwark. 

2. The ‘province ” contained three de- 
tached portions of Wiltshire. The largest, 
extending from Wokingham to Twyford, 
was physically within Sonning manor and 
so part of the mark; the others, to the 
southwest, would naturally belong to Charl- 
ton Hundred. All three fragments were 
members of the manor and hundred of 
Amesbury, 40 to 45 miles away. Amesbury 
is notable. It was a royal manor with 
traditions of ancient dignity, for it contains 
Stonehenge, and was the reputed burial- 
place of the British hero Ambrosius. It had 
artificially attached to it not only these 
fragments of Berkshire, but two considerable 
manors in the Jutish part of Hampshire— 
Lyndhurst in the New Forest and Bowcombe 
in the Isle of Wight—though they were not 
incorporated in Wiltshire as the Sonning 
fragments were. 

The attachment of these distant manors 
can be explained most readily by regarding 
them as relics of ancient conquests of the 
West Saxon kings. Ceadwalla may have 
done it, when in restoring the broken unity 
of Wessex he ravaged Kent and Wight”’ 
and annexed the latter to his own kingdom. 

It is natural to look for a district of 
300 hides in the Tribal Hidage. There are 
but two areas of that assessment which 
remain unappropriated—those of Sweordora 
(or Sweodora) and Ferpinga (or Ferwinga). 
The latter seems more likely, but has the 
ancient marginal note, “Frrpinga is in 
Middle England,”’ which the Windsor Forest 
district was not, except by contrast with 
Wight. If this note be disregarded, Fer- 
pinga will fit into the scheme easily enough. 
It has been suggested elsewhere that the 
two districts of Aroseta 600 and Ferpinga 
300 have been dispiaced in the extant texts 
of the ‘Tribal Hidage,’ and should follow 
Wihtgara with its 600 hides; thus at once 
making up the exact tale of the Mercian 
30,000 and (adding Aro to Wiht) showing 
the traditional 1,200 hides for the Jutes of 
south Hampshire. "It is obvious that the 
attachment to Amesbury of manors both in 
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Wight and in the Windsor Forest district 
agrees with this re-arrangement, which makes 
Ferpinga follow the hidage of Wight. But 
if the suggestion be rejected, the previous 
one must be revived, viz., that there are 
900 hides unrecorded in the Mercian part of 
the Hidage, of which 600 were in “‘ Wight ” 
(the Meon-dwellers) and 300 in some district 
unknown, but possibly round Wallingford, 
where a church of St. Rumbold reveals 
early Mercian influence. In this case ‘‘ Aro ”’ 
will almost inevitably denote the central 
part of Berkshire and the following perfect 
topographical sequence results: Wantage 
(Unecung), *‘ Aro ” (? Ora, now Oare), Son- 
ning (Ferpinga) in Berks, Billingdon (Bil- 
miga) and Wing (Witehung: Widerigga) in 
Bucks. The circle will be completed if 
Aylesbury and Headington represent the capi- 
tals of the East and West Willa respectively. 
In either case the hypothesis may be 
stated thus: the Ferpingas or Ferwingas 
were an advance party, possibly of the Jutes 
of Wight, who established themselves in the 
woodlands of East Berks, and were first 
overrun and perhaps annexed by Wulfric 
of Mercia, but afterwards conquered by 
Ceadwalla of Wessex. The Mercians coming 
to the rescue, Sonning was agreed upon as a 
boundary manor and given to the local 
bishop, while Ceadwalla retained the western 
fringe of the tribal land, of which three 
fragments continued to be in Wiltshire till 
lately and give testimony, as the Channel 
Islands give testimony to the lost Normandy. 
Afterwards, of course, the whole area became 
West Saxon. J. BROWNBILL. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ALDEBURGH 
RECORDS.—I. 


(See ante, pp. 141, 184, 225, 287, 327, 366.) 


CHAMBERLAIN’S ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 
1584 


The reference to “sallet oyle”’ is in- 
teresting, from which our misnomer of 
“salad ” oil is derived. : 

p' to Robte Lambe for whitinge of y* churche 
xxii* iii? 

p' to Roger morrys the Curate xxx"? daye of 

Aprill 85: Due to m" Doctor for Lactage 
xxvi* viii? 

p' for y® charges of y® Findinge of certeine 
bookes besouthe .. oo 


p' for a shete & sope at y® buriall of Ales 
iii® 

iis 

ii? 


p'to m' Freman for ii pints ofsallet .. 
more to him for ii bowestrings aie aw 


more for oyle ste 
mone for pfume Frankinsens a perser bitt 
white paper fetched by ob 


the Counsells Letters 


p* to Thoms Lovenes for ii destresss ey 7 
Toune & y® actions.. 
p* to Mt hunt for powder tht he shotte of when 
S' Charles Framinghm was in toune xxvi* vi" 
p" to periman for the players 
p" for whippinge of the Roges Viii4 
p' to Robte nelson for a Comunion clothe ix ix 
for y® bringinge of Doctors stuffe to 
Toune ae +. Xxxiii* iy! 


1585 


Poplar is still called pople herzabouis. 
The “ queathe worde ” (or bequest word of 
John Bee) is worthy of notice, and the word 

queathe ”’ has not been long extinct. 
of townesmens names under Her 

age’), 
for menne for watchinge in m‘ 

for feare of the cattell xvi! 
p" to Hille for xix Lodes cariedge of watermill 

gravell into the marshe .. Vili" 
(more entries of ‘“‘ watermill ” gravel). 
p’ to wilm skansbye for whippinge of forgas 
p' for a seve to sifte pouder in & for pece of 

p' to Robte bredshame & marret for rowinge 

Bayliffs to Orffourde .. xii? 
p! to Smithe tho Clarke fer his di yeres wagis 

dewe at Christmes .. ale 
p¢ for whipping of Lamisons maide & pagies 

p* to Thoms Hooker for meat tht m* baylies 
hadde whe thei went to London by water 

liii* viiii" 

p" tom" Frema for a pople bourde & nayles xii": 
to Francis Forma y° iiiit® of Februarie 86 

for certeyne lynings for a doblet for gates 

Taffita for Facinge of his Coate silke & silke 

buttens & for pchement & paper Fette 

for the tounes use at christmes was Twel- 

month last past xii* i? 
p" for whipping of michells wiff &iimore .. viii" 
p' to Gryffin for the dyet of the Judge of ye 

admiraltie when he came to take a note of 

mennes names iii* vi" 
rte gates his wiffe y° vii of maye 86 fora 

Coyfe & cther things for Febres gyrle xii@ 
p' to John Tedboll for his queathe woorde of 

Jobn Bee .. vis vili* 
p! tothe viceadmiralls menne, W™ Depwell & 

Timothie garratte y° xxiii of marche for 

the moytie ef iiii porpases & their shil- 

to Bayiie bence for a firkin of butter for 


x! 


xt 


thuse of the Toune vit 
p' to w™ skrutton for cuttinge downe of 
Tymber in Snape Woode .. vis viiid 


to y® Joyner for tryminge of Doctcrs 
stoole .. vis ix* 
for whippinge of a cupple 


to Foxe ll pursivants tht came wth 
| to Harry Lambe for of 

| 
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p! to y® quenes monne 
p’ to skrutton for makinge of the plancher of 
the halle steyres .. viiid 


oe ee 


15386 
Poor Forgas whipped again! She was 
doubtless an “incorrigable maide,’’ and 
gave great trouble to the authorities, but 
might not more humane treatment have 
produced better results. 
“ Caves,” viz., Canvas. 
in these early records. 
carried on the “byere ” 
and buried uncoffined. 


p' to m" Richeson for ii Cades of herings one 
barrell of herings a qter of Codde & ii 
couple of Lyngs for Judge Clinche iiii 

p! to blinde Harrie cosent of m" baylie 
y° iii”e daye of Aprill 87 to bye hira an in- 

more to him (Robert Nelson) for carienge of 
the monie to Thetfloorde to the Audite w" 
was lent to the Earle 

Gyven to my L. adroiralls players y* 28 of 
maye 87 sts we 

p'to Blinde Harrie y¢ 8 daye of June $7 to buy 
him an Instrument ae aie 

p' to Francis Forma for iii yardes of caves to 
make a sheet for catchepooles wiffe ii* vi" 

p' for the bell Ringing for hir & hir buryall viii‘ 

more to him for ii yardes & a gt of Denshire 
curseye at iiiit v° yarde & for iii yardes of 
white cotten for gates his doblet_.. ne 

To Richarde Baker for whippinge of Forgas 

Gyven to the Quenes players y® 19 of Julie 

to Lhoms Dowe for carioenge of a Ire to Syr 
Robte Southewells .. 

p' to Anthonie Benedicke for his wagis in 


Many such entries 
The body was 
in winding sheet, 


xv* 


ais 
xx! 


xxv‘ 


xis 
iii" 
xP 
iiii* 


kepinge v° Drumme for watche 
p'to John Browne for mendinge of the pavinge 
of the market 


p' to Robte Bredlie for y¢ taske monie xxx* iiii! 
p' to w™ skrutton for makinge of Footesteppes 
for y° Beacons & mendinge of y° Southe 
grate .. iii* 


Artuur T. WINN. 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
(To be continued.) 


AN ESSAY IN COMMUNISM. 


Ir is probably well known that the Pilgrim 
Fathers went out as agents of a joint stock 
company. They were resolved to seek 
freedom for their religious worship—free- 
dom which could only be found beyond the 
seas. But their enterprise had to be 
‘financed There were few men of means 
amongst them. They made overtures to 
the Virginia Company, but nothing came 
of them. They contemplated negotiations 
with the Dutch Netherlands Company, 
again without success. Ultimately, their 
representative Robert Cushman, whom they 


had sent to England, came to terms with a 
company of “ Adventurers ’’ (headed by a 
Mr. Weston), who provided the capital on 
the basis of 101. shares. Each colonist also 
who went in person was credited with a 
10/. share, and 20/. if he adventured 101. in 
property as well. The terms of the under- 
taking were that the Colony should be 
supported by the company, and should 
work only for the company. At the end of 
seven years the capital and profits, including 
houses, lands, goods and chattels, should 
be divided amongst all the shareholders. 
The colonists were much dissatisfied with 
the terms of the agreement, and complained 
that Cushman had exceeded his instructions. 
They refused to sign, and sailed without 
doing so. When they reached New England, 
however, they were compelled by circum- - 
stances to start the colony on the basis of a 
common life, and so continued till the 
spring of 1623. By that time their condi- 
tion had become so deplorable, owing to 
their own misfortunes, sickness, failure of 
their crops, and difficulties with the Indians, 
and owing also to the failure of the adven- 
turers to send them adequate supplies, that 
they felt that there was f 
‘small hope of doing good in that common course 
of labour, that formerly they were in. And con- 
sidering that self love wherewith every man, in a 
measure more or less Joveth and preferreth his own 
good before his neighbours’: and also the base 
disposition of some drones that as at other times so 
now especially would be most burdensome to the 
rest, it was therefore thought best that every man 
should use the best diligence he could for his own 
preservation.” 

Thus Winslow describes their abandon- 
ment, at any rate, for a time, of the com- 
munistic system. 


Bradford’s account is fuller and reflects 
more of the mind of the student. It is 
worthy to be read at length in his own 
characteristic style with his quaint spelling. 


‘“*The experience that was had in this comone 
course and condition, tried sundrie years, and that 
amongst godly and sober men, may well evince the 
vanitie of that conceite of Plato’s & other 
ancients, applauded by some of later times, that 
y° taking away of propertie, and bringing in 
comunitie, into a comone wealth, would make them 
happy and florishing as if they were wiser thar 
God. For this Comunitie, (so farr as it was) was 
found to breed much confusion & discontent, and 
retard much Imployment, that should have been 
to their benefite and comforte. For y° yong men 
that were most able and fitte for labour end 
service, did repine that they should spend their 
time & strength to worke for other men’s wives 
and chi'dren without any recompence. Thestrong, 
or man of parts, had no more in devision of victails 
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’& cloathes then he that was weake, and not able to 
‘doe a quarter y® other could, this was thought 
Injuestice. The aged and graver men to be ranked 
and equalised in labours and victails cloaths &¢ 
~with y® meaner and yonger sorte thought it some 
‘Indignite and disrepecte unto them. And 
for men’s wives to be commanded to doe 
servise for other men, as dressing their meate 
‘washing their cloaths &c they deem it a kind 
-of slaverie, neither could many husbands well 
“brooke it. Upon y® poynte all being to have alike, 
and all to doe alike, they thought them selves in y°® 
‘like condition and one as good as another: and so 
af it did not cut of [off] those relations that God 
hath set amongst men; yet it did at least much 
diminish and take of [ off] y° mutuall respects that 
‘should be preserved amongst them. And would 
have been worse if they had been men of another 
-condition. Let none objecte this is men’s corup- 
tion and nothing to y® course itselfe: I answer 
seeing all men have this coruption in them, God in 
- .his wisdome saw another course fiter for them.’’ 
Bradford writes from the point of view 
of a shrewd observer of human nature, 
and also of one ‘who felt the responsibility 
of government. Probably most people will 
agree with him, and will believe that this 
action saved the colony. But it must be 
remembered that the colonists had adopted 
‘communism not because they liked it but 
because they were compelled. It was to 
them part of the yoke of servitude imposed 
upon them by the adventurers, against 
which they had protested from the first. 
A hated system was not likely to succeed. 
No form of government more depends upon 
the wholehearted conviction and goodwill 
of all the members than communism. It 
requires a very strong faith in the altruism 
of human nature to convince those who have 
anything to lose. To impose communism 
by compulsion is not the way to make 
genuine converts, much less when enforced, 
“as in Russia, by massacre and torture. ‘ Be 
my brother or I[’ll kill you’’—does not make 
for brotherhood. 
G. CUTHBERT BLAXLAND. 
Ringshall Rectory, Stowmarket. 


SWIFT AND PRINCE BUTLER. 


In ‘The Public Spirit of the Whigs,’ Swift 
compares one of Steele’s statements to the 
‘logic of “poor Prince Butler,’’ who believed 
that he was persecuted by Cardinal Pamfili 
and that he would continue to be persecuted 
after the Cardinal’s death by his heirs and 
executors. The reference is elucidated by a 
‘broadside headed :— 

A Malicions Man makes Reasons. To the 
Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses 
“in Parliament Assembled. The Humble Petition 


of Prince Butler. If he is a Fool, the Pope and all 
the Kings and People in Christendom are Fools, 
except King William and Malicious People.’ 
In this petition Prince Butler alleges that 
on visiting Rome he was detained by 
Cardinal Pamfili in his house for a year ; 
that he was followed to London by the 
Cardinal’s emissaries who induced Charles IT. 
to say that he was a madman ; and that the 
Cardinal had continued to persecute him 
for twenty years, and had left directions in 
his will that his heirs should carry on the 
rsecution. This petition Prince Butler 
supplemented by another headed :— 

‘“Pcay, Money or no Money, Right or Wrong. 

Irish or no Irish, Bastard or no Bastard, Lawyer 
or no Lawyer, Bawdy or not Bawdy, Alive or Dead, 
read from the first to the last word in the present 
case.”’ 
In it he refers to his great loss of blood at the 
hands of physicians between 1690 and 1700; 
to his maintenance for twelve years by 
the Duke of Ormonde ; and to his desire to 
go to Vienna. 

During the agitation that was carried on 
in the years 1699 and 1700 against the 
legislation prohibiting the importation of 
Indian silks Prince Butler was made re- 
sponsible for four broadsides, which were 
probably written by Charles Davenant. 
They are headed :— 

1. **Eleven Queries Humbly tendered relatinz 
to the Bill for Prohibiting the Wearing of East- 
India Silks, and Printed and Dyed Calicoes.’’ 

2. ‘*Querical Demonstrations writ by Prince 
Butler, Author of the Eleven Queries -relating to 
the Bill for prohibiting East- India Silks and 
Printed Calicoes.”’ 

3. “ Prince Butler’s Tale: representing the State 
of the Wool Case, or the East-India Case Truly 
Stated.”’ 

4. “* Prince Butler’s Queries Relating to the East- 
India Case.”’ 

Of these broadsides, which are preserved in 
the British Museum, the third and part ‘of 
the fourth are in verse. 

Besides the reference to him in ‘The 
Public Spirit of the Whigs,’ Prince Butler 
is twice mentioned in Swift’s correspondence. 
Writing on Sept. 27, 1714, to Knightly 
Chetwode, Swift says: ‘‘I remember Prince 
Butler used to say ‘By my soul, there is 
not a.drop of water in the Thames for me’ ”’: 
and writing on Apr. 18, 1720, to Swift, the 
Duchess of Ormonde says: ‘As Prince 
Butler said crime or no crime.” By the 
editors of Swift’s correspondence he has 
been identified as Brinsley Butler, who 
became second Lord Newtown-Butler and 
first Viscount Lanesborough, but this identi- 
fication is evidently incorrect. It is possible 
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that he was “Pr. Butler” who joined on 
Nov. 10, 1670, with twelve English merchants 
trading to Ostend, Nieuport, and Bruges, in 
a request that a consul should be appointed 
to those ports (S.P. Dom.), and further 
information about this man would be of 
interest. 

There is ground to believe that in the 
year 1701 Swift was assisting Charles Daven- 
port in his political writings, and the 
“splenetic madman,” as Swift calls Prince 
Butler, is a link in the chain of evidence. 

F. Exrineton Batt. 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


I would ask my readers to note the following 
corrigenda :— 

(a) P. 302, col. 1, 1. 38, read “ Rafe” for 
“ Richard.’’ 

(b) P. 302, col. 2, 1. 40, read “cousin ” 
for ‘“‘son” to the late Vicar. Thomas 
Hargreave died a Catholic priest, un- 
married. John was probably the son of John 
Hargreave of Southam, who was certainly a 
kinsman of the Vicar. 

(c) P. 323, col. 1 (at the bottom).— 
Thomas Blount is identified by the writer 
of an excellent pamphlet, ‘The Will of 
Thomas Bentley, M.D.,’ recently sent to me, 
by “one oft the Blounts of Kinlet.”” He 
thinks that Bentley was born at Woodstock. 
Tam much obliged to the sender for his 
courtesy. 

(d) P. 364, col. 2, ll. 17ff.—I find that a 
portion of the minutes collected under 
Apr. 23, 1558, belongs to Apr. 14, 1559. 
The punishment of John Lord alone comes 
under the former date. The other ‘“ draw- 
ings of blood ”’ happened in the last weeks 
of Mary’s reign or the first of Elizabeth’s, 
when John Shakespeare was a Constable. 
The assault of Cawdrey upon Alexander 
Webbe occurred when John Shakespeare, 
brother-in-law of the assaulted. ~vas one of 
those who endeavoured to keep che Peace. 
The moment is significant. Alexander 
Webbe was almost certainly a Protestant. 

I. Free. 


Date oF THE or Pore JoHN 
XXIII.—Some years ago I copied the in- 
scription on the monument in the Battistero, 
Florence, which is as follows :— 

“Toannes. quondam papa xxii. Obiit Florentie 
anno domini meccexvit xi kalendas Ianuarii 


I have separated the words and extended. 
the abbreviations, e.g., ‘‘ loannes quondam’” 
for quidam.” Wishing to verify 
what I had written and forgotten, I turned 
to some books of reference, in which I found. 
that the most favoured date is Nov. 22, 
1419. Out of ten of these books six give 
that date, one gives Dec. 12, and three 
Dec. 22. These three are: Moreri’s ‘ Grand. 
Dictionnaire Historique’; Jeremy Collier’s 
‘Great Historical Dictionary,’ which is 
mainly a translation of Moreri; and the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 1911. Perhaps. 
the substitution of Nov. 22 for the correct 
Dec. 22 had its origin in ‘L’Art de verifier 
les Dates.’ It occurs also in the ‘Bio- 
graphie Universelle,’ the ‘Dictionnaire des: 
Dates,’ Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ Wood- 
ward and Cates’s ‘Encyclopedia of Chron- 
ology,’ and Thompson Cooper’s ‘New Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.’ Willoughby Rosse’s. 
‘Index of Dates’ gives Dec. 12; probably 
12 is a misprint for 22. Collier gives 1410, 
an evident misprint, for 1419. 

RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


THe Arms or Brippie.—Biddell: Arg. 
3 biddles sa.: Arg. 3 double-brackets sa. 
This curious charge has been cleared up. 
In The Bookplate Booklet, Sept., 1920, G. H. V. 
quotes Exchequer Accounts for 1348 :— 

“In portagio et batellagio de j Ram cum perti- 
nenciis Ponte London usque Turrim_ ijd- 
Magistro Andree Fabro pro iiij bideux emptis pro 
le Ram vjd.” 
that is :— 

** For conveying and ferrying one [battering] ram 
and its fittings from London Bridge to the Tower 2d., 
To Master Andrew, the Smith, for 4 double- 
brackets purchased for the ram, 6d.’’ 

The entry was supplied by the editor of 
‘The Oxford Dictionary,’ and the double- 
brackets were no doubt used to hang up » 
and keep the ram (against a wall, under a 
penthouse) from the weather. 

C. Davies SHERBORN. 


A Wake GAme.—The game called “‘ Jenny 
Jo” is known in Ireland. I recall the 
tollowing few lines of it : 

I come to see Jenny Jo, (repeat) 
How is she now. 

Jenny Jo is sick my dear, (repeat) 

You can’t see her now. 

I come to see Jenny Jo, (repeat) 
How is she now. 

Not remembering any further verses, I. 
wish to note that I should identify the foik, 
poem ‘’S oro, Downey’ (See ‘Traditional 
Folk-songs from Galway and Mayo,’ col- 
lected and edited by Mrs. Costello, London, 
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‘the Irish Folk Song Socicty, pp. 97-98) as a 
“variant of the European “wake game” 
known in English as “Jenny Jo.” ‘The 
following is the translation of the game :— 

***S3 oro Downey, ’S oro dee, Downey is asleep, 
and may he never get up !....Downey is in Lin- 
-coln and Downey is in Leeds....I spent seven 
weeks and fourteen days....Gathering the girls 
‘for saving the hay....Downey is in Galway and 
Downey is in Cluansheen....” 

It would be difficult to identify this folk- 
poem were it not for the following note by 
‘the Editor. 

“This song....seems to have been used not so 
‘much as an occupation song as a ‘wake game.’ 
Mrs. Hoban tells me that she remembers this 
song being sung in her youth, but only on the 
occasion of the wake of an old person. Such 

ractices, however, have long since ceased among 
‘the Western peasantry. It is not easy now to get 
‘even an accurate account of how the game was 
played. J have been told that one of the gathering 
simulated the dead man, stretching himself across 
some chairs and covering himself with a sheet. 
‘The others who took part in the game would then 
‘gather round and sing verses, for the most part 
-of an impromptu kind, until the seemingly dead 
‘man would get tired and come to life again.” 

This then appears to be the Sicilian game 
described by Dr. Pitré: 

**A child lies down, pretending to be dead, 

companions stand round and sing a dirge in 
‘the most dolorous tones. Now and then, one of 
them runs up to him and lifts an arm or a leg, 
afterwards letting it fall, to make sure that he is 
quite dead. Satisfied on this point, they prepare 
‘to bury him with parting kisses. Tired, at last 
of his painful position, the would-be dead boy 
jumps up and gets on the back of the most aggres- 
“sive of his playmates, who is bound to carry him 
off the scene.” 

(See, Martinengo-Cesaresco ‘ Essays in the 
Study of Folk-Songs.’). 

Josepu J. MACSWEENEY. 


RonaLD AND Drxon a 
ene of at least forty years, to my own 
owledge, there has been in the possession 
of my family a tie-pin of gold set with a 
stone (topaz?) about } by } in. in size, 
bearing the following arms: Or, a lion pass. 
guard. gu. tied to an oak-tree, ppr. on a 
‘chief az. three crescents of the first Crest, 
an oak-tree leaved and fructed ppr. Motto. 
Sic virescit virtus. 
On reference to Burke’s ‘ Armory ’ (1878), 
I find the motto is attributed to ‘‘ Ronald,” 
and on turning up ‘“‘ Ronald ”’ in the alpha- 
_betical list I find the exact description of 
the “seal ”’ tie-pin which has been in my 
family for so many years. 
‘I am still unable to ascount for the 
“seal” of a Ronald being in the possession 


of a Dixon, unless there is some connexion 
between the families. It is a point of 
interest that a fairly frequent contributor 
to ‘N. & Q.’ bears the two names 
H. Harcourt Drxon, Lt.-Com. 
(late R.N.V.R., R.N.D.) 


following 
from The Dublin Chronicle, Dec. 27, 1787, 
seems worth preserving ;— 

‘“‘The practice of throwing snowballs in the 
public streets is not less dangerous in its conse- 
quences than fatal in its effects, an instance of 
which occured last Monday evening. A gentle- 
man passing through Marybone Lane was hit by a 
fellow in the face with a large snowball, upon 
which he immediately pulled out a pistol, pursued 
the man, and shot hin dead. Those deluded people 
are therefore cautioned against such practices. as 
in similar circumstances they are liable, by act of 
Parliament, to be shot, without any prosecution or 
damage accruing to the person who showed fire.” 
What is the Act of Parliament referred to ? 

J. ARDAGH. 


Bowter Hat.—The ‘N.E.D.’ referred to 
“bowl,” a large basin, but according to 
The Daily: Mail of Oct. 20, we owe the head- 
gear so named to ‘ William Bowler of the 


Borough,”’ and if so, then its name. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Kerru.—t!In ‘The Note- 
books of a Spinster Lady, 1878-1903’ 
(Cassell & Co., 1919), there is a_ highly 
coloured story about the narrow escape of 
Dr. Alexander Keith, the Aberdeen divine, 
from being buried alive in Budapest, while 
in along trance. He was, we are told, saved 
by the interference of a kind lady who 
noticed his name on the luggage labels in the 
hotel hall and who managed to enlist the 
interest of the “ Landgravin,” living in the 
Castle of Buda, the only power on the spot, to 
order the funeral to be put off. Meanwhile 
the kind-hearted lady watched over Dr. 
Keith for something like a month, until he 
recovered from his trance. The tale is 
differently told by a Hungarian author who 
has written the ‘History of the Reformed 
Church in Pest during 101 Years.’ Accord- 
ing to this author Dr. Keith had arrived 
with a Mr. Black, another member of the 
Scottish Mission, in Budapest in 1839, 
where he was taken ill at the Queen of 
England Hotel and was carefully looked 
after for weeks by the orders of Archduchess 
Dorothy who sympathized with the aims of 
the mission, and called on him on several 
occasions. The ‘D.N.B.’ does not mention 
the incident. L. L. K. 
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this appointment was made by Archbishop 
Queries Grindal, and Roland G. Usher, a recent 
r writer on ‘The Pilgrims and their History,’ 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ASTRONOMICAL TABLE.—I am_ seeking 
information as to the possible vrigin of an 
astronomical table which has recently come 
to my notice. The table is constructed of 
a light-coloured wood of a satiny appearance 
and texture, with delicate natural figuring. 
The top is 43 in. in diameter, and is hinged 
on to a heavy central pillar supported by 
three feet. The whole thing is a most 
beautiful piece of work, and the figure at 
which it has recently changed hands is very 
high. The centre of the top of the table 
represents the North Pole of the heavens, 
and surrounding it are displayed the con- 
stellations visible from the northern hemi- 
sphere, the hundreds of stars being repre- 
sented by inlaid discs of brass of varying 
size according to the magnitudes of the 
stars. The edge of the table top is divided 
into twelve sections to correspond with the 
signs of the Zodiac, the signs being repre- 
sented by symbol and picture in the con- 
ventional manner. The names of the con- 
stellations and chief stars are printed in by 
hand in the French language. I have 
examined the table minutely and have been 
unable to find any indication as to the date 
of its construction or the name of its maker. 

e owner of the table would be very 
thankful for any information regarding the 
ape" origin of the table, which, it might 

e added, is not for sale. 

Porruouse, F.R.A.S. 

27 Turnbull Road, Longsight, Manchester. 


ELpER BREWSTER OF THE MAYFLOWER: 
His FarHeR AND Wirr.—Whatever relates 
to the Pilgrim Fathers is at present of deep 
interest to the American people, and it will 
be greatly appreciated if vou, or any one 
in the Old Home, can shed light upon two 
historical questions that are perplexing us. 

Did Edmund Grindal, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1575-83, appoint William Brew- 
ster, Senior,—father of the famous Elder 
Brewster of the Mayflower—‘“ receiver and 
bailiff of the Manor of Serooby, to hold 
both offices for life’? That most eminent 
American authority on Pilgrim history, the 

ev. Henry Martyn Dexter, in his ‘Eng- 

nd and Holland of the Pilgrims,’ states that 


agrees with him. But Dr. John Brown of 
Bedford, England, says that Archbishop 
Sandys of York, 1575-88, appointed said 
William Brewster to that office, January, 
1575-6. Which statement is correct ? 

Beyond the fact that her name was Mary, 
nothing is known of the wife of Elder 
Brewster. William Dean Howells, in ‘ Lon- 
don Films,’ p. 191, asserts that Elder 
Brewster’s wife was born and bred in Duke 
Street, London, a place of no consequence 
now, but which perhaps may have been 
like Whitechapel, a region of high respect- 
ability three hundred years ago. 

Mr. Howells further states that his in- 
formation was chiefly derived from a genea- 
logist, Mr. Lothrop Withington of the 
British Museum, and also from a wonderful 
hand-book on London, by Peter Cunning- 
ham. Many genealogical students in America 
would be glad to know the surname of Elder 
Brewster’s beloved and only wife. 

Near Aldersgate lived Sir Edwin Sandys, 
the ‘‘ very loving friend ”’ of Elder Brewster, 
who rendered valuable aid in 1619-20 to 
the Pilgrims: while at his country place, in 
Stepney, dwelt Mr. William Davison, Secre- 
tary of State to Queen Elizabeth, who found 
young William Brewster “so faithful and 
discreet ’’ that he loved him with a fatherly 
affection, and “trusted him above all others 
that were about him, and only employed 
him in matters of greatest trust and secrecy.” 

Hoac Monk. 

Los Angeles. 


Port LAuREATE’s ‘Essay on KeEats.’— 
Can any one tell me in what publication the 
present Poet Laureate’s ‘Essay on Keats’ 
appeared ? I was under the impression he 
wrote a critical appreciation for the “ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters ” series, but am told that 
is not so. H. B. 


Poems By J. G. Grant.—‘ Madonna Pia, 
and other Poems,’ by James Gregor Grant 
was published, in two volumes, by Smith, 
Elder & Co. in 1847. I-am anxious for 
some information concerning this book and 
its author. The work is beautifully printed 
with two full-page wood engravings by H. 
Vitzetelly after Mulready, R.A. The 
volumes are dedicated to the poet Words- 
worth. I can find no reference to the 
poems in Allibone nor to the poet in the 
J. A. M. 


| 

| 

| 
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MistLETOE Bovex.’—What houses 
have this legend ? Will any one give me 
the story of each? I want to collect and 
compare them. 

J. HAUTENVILLE COPE. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 

[The following are the references to this subject 
in our own columns: LI S. ii. 326; 98. vi. 227 ; 
5 S. 206, 354; 4 S. viii. 8, 116, 177, 195, 313, 554, 
1x.°46, 128, 142, 477. ] 


ANCIENT Paintinc at Nic#a.—A few 
months ago, I think in August, there was 
rapine and massacre at Nicea. I gathered 
that the old church was destroyed. Can 
anybody tell me whether there perished 
with it a painting of the Council of Nicea 
which Sir Edwin Pears (‘Forty Years in 
Constantinople ’) suspected was nearly con- 
temporary with the event, and of which it 
seemed impossible to get a good photo- 
graph ? St. SwITHIN. 


ENGRAVING BY BLaKkre.—Portrait of John 
Brown, M.D., engraved by Blake after a 
painting by Donaldson. Is this William 
Blake the artist and poet ? 

D. A. H. Moses, 

78 Kensington Park Road, Notting Hill, W.11. 


Hunpreptu Psatm: GAELIc VERSIONS.— 

I shall be glad to be referred to any Gaelic 

Versions of the Hundredth Psalm that have 

appeared in print, other than those whose 

first lines I append. 

“Sinnish gu hait do Dhia, gach tir ” [Kirk]. 

** Togadh gach tir 4rd-iolach glaoidh ” (Synod 
of Argyli). 

“Seinnibh, gach fluagh air thalamh ta” 
(Smith). 

“Fuaim  luathghdireach 
tir (McLeod). 

“Gach slogh d’an comhnuidh’n cruinne- 
(Macintyre). 

“Gach uile thir air thalamh tha’? (Whyte). 

“ O ! uile shluagh an domhain mhoir ”’ (?). 
Who is the ‘gentleman in Arran, whose 

name we are not at liberty to give,” to whom 

the last version is assigned by Archibald 

Sinclair, 1867 ? P. J. ANDERSON. 
Aberdeen University Library. 


déanardh gach 


* Association Books.’’—Within the last 
year or two this term has been used in book- 
sellers’ catalogues, but I have not noticed it 
elsewhere until in The Times of Sept. 27, 
1920, Mr. E. V. Lucas wrote, of collections in 
U.S.A., that “autograph” and “association 
books” are unique, and America ‘is the place 
for them”; the phrase being put within 


inverted commas. Can I be informed if 
an ‘association book ”’ is supposed to earn 
that title if autographed by any person, 
however celebrated or notorious, other than, 
its author, or if the signature, &c., of the 
writer alone confers the right to the newly- 
coined epithet, for which no warrant appears. 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ W. B. H. 


Brivcet BAKkER.—Wanted the parentage 
of Bridget Harris who married about 1714. 
the Rev. George Baker, Vicar of East. 
Allington, Devon (later of Modbury, Devon 
and Archdeacon of ‘Totnes). She was. 
buried at Modbury, Mar. 21, 1737. Bridget 
was mother of Sir George Baker, Ist Bt. of 
Loventor, Devon, Physician to George HI. 
She was stated by Sir George to be cousin 
to Sarah Strangeways, of Hadstock Manor, 
co. Essex, his godmother. 

After Bridget’s death the Rev. George: 
Baker married Mary, daughter of Stephen 
Weston, Bishop of Exeter 1724-42, who 
d.s.p., Mar. 3, 1717, aged 76 years. 

H. R. Popuam Baker. 

77 Accrington Road, Blackburn. 


“Cano D. Grecor.’’—I have a large old 
silver watch, weighing about two pounds, 
made by Dan St. Leu, with the mark on the 
ease R, which stands, as I understand it, 
for London, 1772. The face of the watch is 
white with painted figures, and under the 
figures is the following: Cano D. Gregor. 
I am told this means Dr. D. Gregor Cano. 

Who was he, and when was he born, and 
when did he die ? Joun F. Lewis. 

Philadelphia. 


Fosrersmita Faminy.—Philip  Foster- 
smith, senr., gent., and Philip Fostersmith, 
junr., gent. were the ‘‘quaerents 7 in & 
final concord in 1679, the property changing 
hands being land in Leigh or Lee, Fole and 
Checkley, co. Stafford. Information is: 
desired, or references to sources of informa- 
tion either in print or MS., as to persons 
bearing this somewhat uncommon surname. 

BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 

The Grange Farm, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Tue ApocryPHA AND Coronations.—Is it 
true that our late King Edward VII. refused 
to accept a special edition of the Bible 
printed for use at his coronation on theground 
that the Apocrypha was not bound up 
with it? Was the Apocrypha bound up 
with the Bible presented to our present king 
at his coronation? STaPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 
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Dorotuy W. , of St Andrews parish, 
Dublin, mar. John Rixon (Wrixon) of 
Mooretown, co. Meath, June 5, 1770. 
Dorothy had an aunt or cousin Susannah 
White of Lucan, co. Dublin, who mar. 
George Finlay, 1766-67, and died 1825, 
aged 75, buried St. Peter’s Churchyard, 
Dublin. The particulars of birth, marriage 
and burial of Dorothy and Susannah, also 
their parentage will be appreciated. To 
which family did they belong ? 

E. C. Fintay. 


San Francisco. 


ASKELL Famity.—What part of England 
does this family belong to ? Where did it 
originate ? Is it still in existence ? 

T. Kyorr. 


CanateTro.—I have an old oil painting 
on iron, said by an expert to be by Canaletto, 
but as the subject is ‘The Escurial, Spain,’ 
I want to find out whether there is any 
record of Canaletto or his nephew having 
visited Spain. I cannot trace such a visit 
in any biographical sketch dealing with 
either of the artists referred to. 

C. S. TAPLIN. 

29 Montgomery Road, Edgware. 


BeLFry AT CaLais.—On Empire Day, 
May 24, 1918, M. Paul Deschanel, then 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
presiding over a meeting in honour of the 
British Fleet, held in the presence of the 
President of the French Republic, the 
British and Italian Ambassadors to France, 
and other important personages, at the 
Sorbonne, said :— 

“ Avant la guerre, il y avait, dans le beffroi de 
Calais, un carillon flamand. Sur le cadran de 
Phorloge, deux cavaliers armés de lances, Henri 
VIII., roi d’Angleterre et Francois I*, roi de 
France. Chaque fois que Vheure sonnait, ils 
échangeaient un coup de lance—un coup a une 
heure, trois coups 4 trois heures, douze coups a 
midi. Un obus allemand a touché les jouteurs 
et mis fin au combat—a jamais! C’est le seul 
obus allemand qui ait eu de lesprit, a dit un 
Frangais, qui en a.” 

Who is the witty Frenchman ? When was 
the clock put up ? and when was it destroyed? 
B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PLace-NAME : Hypr.—Can you guide me 
to the derivation of the name of this town, 
“Hyde,” Cheshire. Some say it is from 
@ “hide” of land, but I do not see any 
connexion. Jas. A. BYWATER. 


15 Cartwright Street, Newton, Hyde. 


News or NAapoLeon’s Dreaty.—Napoleon 
died a hundred years ago on May 5 next, 
and the news was first known in London on 
July 4, 1821. How exactly was the infor- 
mation brought to this country ? Was the 
normal communication with the island of 
St. Helena frequent in those days, and did 
the illness of the ex-Emperor increase the 
number of ships caliing there ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

101 Piccadilly, W. 


JocELYN FrLoop, son of Wardea Flood, 
of Dublin City, left Westminster School in 
1764, and matriculated at Dublin Uni- 
versity, Mar. 27, 1764, aged 18. What 
relation was he to the celebrated Henry 
Flood ? G. F. R. B. 


Mackrety.—James Mackreth, aged 14, 
and John Mackreth, aged 13, were admitted 
to Westminster School in 1733. Any in- 
formation about these two bovs would be of 
service. q. F. BR. - 


Dorotrey VeRNon.—Is the story of the 
elopement of Dorothy Vernon with Sir 
John Manners from Haddon Hall authentic, 
and if so where is the earliest account of it 
to be found ? If it is not true, where (and 
by ‘whom) is it reputed ? Of course, when 
at Haddon Hall I was shown the door and 
steps by means of which she fled. 

ALFRED E. ACKERMANN. 


Reric ‘From St. 
ALDGATE.—In 1742 the skeleton of a boy 
was found in a vault under this church; he is 
supposed to have been shut in at the time 
of the Plague as the vault had not been 
opened in the interval. The skeleton was 
afterwards in the possession of Mr. Rogers, 
2 Maiden Lane, Wood Street. This gentle- 
man issued an engraving of the boy, by 
A. Rogers, price 2s, with a ticket admitting 
to the gruesome exhibit. Any further 
particulars will be useful. J. ARDAGH. 


“Spr tHE AssizE WEEKLY.”—What is 
the meaning of this phrase? The following 
paragraph is a quotation from The Brighton 
Herald of a hundred years ago :— 

“In consequence of the high price of bread, the 
Magistrates on Monday intimated their intention 
to ‘set the assize weekly, as was formerly the 
case. The effect of this it would seem has been an 
immediate fall of one penny in the quartern loaf, 
which is now sold at 10d.’’ (Could not the Magis- 
trates to-day “set the sssize weekly,” whatever 


that may mean ?) 
Jessie A. HAYLLAR. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE should 


feel obliged if any reader could tell me what |. 


Staffordshire potter about 100 years ago 
used the letter M impressed in the paste, as 
I have a tea and cofiee service with this 
mark (Pattern No. 4994), together with a 
further impressed mark like a letter A, 
without the horizontal line, preceded by a 
small semi-circle (attached), the convex side 
being upward. 

Another Staffordshire mark I am desirous 
of tracing is also impressed in the paste, 
viz., three simple crosses, +, comparatively 
far apart from one another. The plate 
having the marks in question is rather 
weighty for its size. G. W. YOUNGER. 

2 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


“PAR BIEN ATTENDRE.”—Whose family 
motto is this? Aiteindre seems more likely 
than attendre. The motto may be that of a 
Knight of the Garter. R. 8S. B. 


B.C. ror Berore did 
this abbreviation first appear in the English 
writings ? Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


“SatTuRDAY TO Monpay.’’—This phrase 
has been for a considerable time part of our 
every-day vocabulary. I was lately reading 
that the “Saturday to Mondaying ”’ habit 
came to have a vogue somewhere about the 
close of the ’seventies. Is this so? When 
and by whom was the phrase first used ? 

C. P. Hate. 


Tsomas Farmer should be 
grateful for any information concerning 
Thomas Farmer Bailey of Hall Place, Kent 
(family, profession, wife, &c.). I suppose 
him to have died about 1876 in which year 
his library was sold, and that he married 
a Miss Addison as he impales the arms of 
Addison on his armorial book-stamp. 

H. J. B. Clements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Drxon or Furness Fetus, LANcS, AND 
Borper Famity Dycson.—Arms; a fleur 
de lis, and chief ermine: recorded, except 
the chief, in duplicate on the sepulchral 
brass of Nicholas Dixon (1448) in Cheshunt 
Church, Herts, which he built and of which 
he was rector, 1418-48. Foss, in his 


‘ Judges of England,’ says this N. D. was 


“*Clerk of the Pipe, and soon after became sub- 
treasurer of the Exchequer. His next elevation was 
to the bench of that court....on Jan. 26, 1423 
{1 Hen. VI] ” 


I would ask the fraternity of ‘N. & Q.’; 

1. In what manner — grant, or inheri- 
tance— did N. D. acquire the arms, ex- 
hibited on his sepulchre of a date long 
before the ‘ Heralds’ Visitations ’ ? 

2. For his pedigree, as neither Foss, nor 
Fuller in his ‘Worthies of England,’ tell 
from whom he derived. Was he @ con- 
nexion of the Dixons of Furness Fells, and 
did he, or they, descend from the noble 
houses of Keith or Douglas ? 

3. On what authority Burke, in his 
‘ Armoury’ (Edn. 1878, tit. Dixon of Seaton 
Carew) ascribes to him the knightly prefix 

4. For references to any work containing 
& print or engraving of his tomb. 

D. TEMPLI. 


“Lavinia PseuponyM.—I have just 
come across a volume of verse, on various 
subjects, published in 1853 at Torquay. 
There is no author’s name given, but an 
early and rather spirited effusion occurs, 
said to be by ‘‘ Lavinia,’ and dated May, 
1851. 

The first verse reads :— 

The Spires and Towers of England, 
Dear are those Gothic piles 
Of pillared Arch—the high, the grand 
And dim cathedral aisles. 
One seems to fancy them the echo of pre- 
viously familiar lines, but if so, I cannot 
recall the source. Perhaps some ofj your 
readers can tell me who ‘‘ Lavinia ”’ was ? 
W. S. B. H. 


AvTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 


1. Can any one tell me where the following lines 
come from? I give them according to the best of 
my recollection, but I fear I am not quoting them 
correctly, though possibly sufficiently so for their 
identification. 

He who dreads one move to make, 
Lest perchance he make mistake, 
And forfeit claim to pass for wise. 
The poem goes on to say that such a man will 
never accomplish anything. 
ARTHUR A. PEARSON. 
Hillsborough, Petersfield, Hants. 


2. Leaving the case to Time who solves all doubt, 
By bringing Truth her glorious daughter out. 


3. While Death amid the tufted glade 
Like a Gun robber waits its prey- 


GARDEN. 
Uttershill, Penicuik, Midlothian. 


4. And though the seas may yet divide us, 
The hand on either side is God's. AR 
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Replies. 


BENZON : CELEBRATED GAMBLER. 
(12 S. vii. 349.) 


Henry Ernst ScHLESINGER BENZON (not 
Benson), ‘‘the Jubilee Plunger” was the 
son of Mr. Edmund Benzon, head of the 
frm of Nayler, Benzon & Co., metal mer- 
chants, of Birmingham. His father left him 
250,000/., of which he obtained control when 
he came of age in 1885-6. He had been 
very strictly brought up, but he soon 
became a fine example of the prodigal son. 
He developed a passion for gambling: he 
not. only betted on races, but on cards, 
dominoes, anything. It was his cheerful 
habit if he met an acquaintance in a bar to 
produce a sovereign and to insist on tossing 
for it. It was in 1887, the year of the first 
Jubilee, that he became specially famous, 
by reason of his heavy bets on the turf 
which frequently disorganized the market. 
This led to his nickname of ‘‘the Jubilee 
Plunger,”” which was shortened to ‘the 
Jubilee,’ and became so familiar that all 
his acquaintances addressed him simply 
as “Jubilee,” as though it were a baptismal 
name. He was a prominent member of the 
old Pelican and the Gardenia Clubs, where he 
gave and gambled away his money with a 
freedom that- was really a mania. He 
delighted like a child in the sensation he 
was creating in the sporting press, and used 
to keep a scrap-book with all his ‘press 
notices’ like an actor. Finally, he ap- 
peared in Vanity Fair, drawn, I think, by 
“Spy.” The cartoon shows him a tall slim 
young man with Hebraic features, striped 
shirt, and a generally over-dressed appear- 
ance. His rooms were full of clothes and 
jewellery, and it was said thet he had hun- 
dreds of collars and ties and scores of suits. 
At last the smash came, and the ‘“ Jubilee 
Plunger”? was generally nicknamed ‘“ The 
Jubilee Juggins ”: he was ruined. Hibs first 
step was to put his name to a hook which 
somebody else wrote entitled ‘How I Lost 
£250,000 in Two Years.’ I do not know 
the publisher’s name, but as it had a large 
sale, it ought to be obtainable through any 
secondhand bookseller. After all his clothes 
were sold off, Benzon was left with an income 
of about 4001. a year derived from an estate 
in the hands of trustees, of which he was 
unable to touch the principal.. In spite of 


this restriction he was afterwards twice 
bankrupt. He lived chiefly on the Conti- 
nent, but for the last five years of his life 
was a patient in a nursing home in this 
country suffering from brain trouble. He 
died on July 13, 1911. 
R. PENGELLY. 
12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park, 8.W. 


Ernest Schlesinger Benzon (not Benson) 
was born on Apr. 14, 1866. His father’s 
original name was Schlesinger, a man of 
Hebrew descent who came from Hamburg. 
He manufactured iron in the Midlands, 
accumulated a large fortune, and, cherish- 
ing a tradition that his family descended 
from the Benzonis, he adopted the name of 
Benzon. He had one son, Ernest, who 
before attaining his majority, took a trip to 
Australia, and lost considerable sums, 
about 25,000/., on the turf there, for which 
he gave bills of exchange at usurious rates, 
redeemable when he came of age in 1887, 
when he inherited about a quarter of a 
million of money. All this he dissipated in 
two years in stupendous stakes on horse 
racing, baccarat, billiards and pigeon shoot- 
ing. He won 16,000/. when Bendigo secured 
the Jubilee stakes at Kempton Park which 
obtained for him the patronymic of the 
** Jubilee Plunger,”’ though in the later days 
of his meteoric career he was familiarly 
known as the “Jubilee Juggins.’’ One of 
his largest wagers consisted in laying 
20,0007. to 16,0007. on Ormonde when he 
won the historical Hardwicke stakes at 
Ascot. He had no idea whatever of the 
value of racney, and believed his resources 
to be unlimited. Towards the end of his 
life he was frequently without the few 
shillings necessary to pay for a meal. But 
he was possessed of courtly and pleasant 
manners, generous to a fault, and squandered 
thousands on the satellites who preved upon 
him. In short he had no enemy but hiyn- 
self. He was extravagant in dress and, to 
the best of my recollection, was one of the 
first to make brown leather footwear 
fashionable. In the end his mentality 
became deranged, and he died in obscurity 
in a nursing home in December, 1911, in his 
46th year. In 1890 he was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment by the Nice 
tribunal for passing worthless cheques. 

His career is partly chronicled in a 
autobiography entitled ‘ How I lost 250,0001. 
in Two Years,’ published by Trischler & Co. 
of 18 New Bridge Street some thirty years 
ago, which was embellished by a capital 
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likeness of him: and an inimitable cartoon 

of him, drawn by “Spy,” appeared in 

Vanity Fair of July 23, 1887 , 
Maycock. 


It was the fiftieth, not the sixtieth’ 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s accession 
that gave a name to ‘‘the Jubilee Plunger,”’ 
or, more familiarly, “‘the Jubilee Juggins.”’ 
I have a distinct recollection of his cartoon 
appearing in Vanity Fair in or about 1887, 
and of the account, in the accompanying 
letterpress, of his father, ‘‘an acquisitive 
Jewish man of the name of Schlesinger,”’ 
coming to England from Hamburg. 

Benson published in book-form the story 
of his running thorugh his fortune, a pro- 
ceeding which did not take him long. 
Some years later, when the general public 
had forgotten or was beginning to forget 
him, he acquired a little fresh notoriety by a 
cheque-transaction at Nice or Monte Carlo. 
Let it be remembered to his credit that he 
introduced, or patronized, the pure white 
breed of bull-terriers. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


In The Times Law Reports of Mar. 19. 
1914, is a short account of proceedings 
concerning the administration of his estate. 

W. BRADBROOKE. 

Bletchley. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for replies 
to this query. | 


POISONED KING OF FRANCE. 
(12 S. vii. 311, 358.) 


I traixnx that the best account of the 
illness of Francis II. is to be found on 
pp. 291-310, of Dr. Cabanés’s book ‘Les 
Morts Mystérieuses de |’ Histoire,’ published 
by Albin Michel, 22 Rue Huyghens, Paris. 
Cabanés heads the chapter concerning 
Francis ; ‘‘ Francois IT. Mort, le 15 décembre, 
1560, de méningo-encéphalite, consécutive a 
une otite suppurée.”” 

The writer of the account of the death 
of this king, and of most of the other kings 
of France, appears to have gone to the root 
of every statement: he produces copies of 
evidence given, and the reader must agree 
with the conclusions that the Doctor 
arrived at. 

I give the gist of the information given 
on pp. 291-310, but, in some cases, I give 
the original French of the sixteenth century, 
as it is interesting, more so than any trans- 
lation I could give. 


Francis, after having been at severak 
places in the country, for the benefit of his. 
health, went to Orleans—‘“‘ou sont réunis. 
les Etats Généraux.’’ On Sunday, Nov. 15, 
1560, the king was present at Vespers, in 
the Church of the Jacobins, when he had a 
sudden fainting fit. He was taken, in 
haste, to his apartments. On returning to 
consciousness, he complained of a violent 
pain in the left ear. 

The following days, the fever redoubled 
and the headache was persistent. <A lull 
followed, but of short duration. The ill- 
ness became worse, and a council of doctors. 
and surgeons discussed the expedient of 
trepanning. This operation appearing to 
be a daring one, they were afraid to do it. 
No mention is made of any interference by 
his mother, Catherine de Médicis. Dumas,, 
generally fairly true in ordinary historical 
statements, no doubt used the novelist’s. 
license in this matter. 

On Dec. 15, the state of the king was 
desperate; he died, suffocated, between 
10 and 11 o’clock in the morning. 

Regarding the death cf Francis “‘ce roy 
sans vices et sans vertus,”’ writers, inspired 
by passion rather than by the love of truth, 
have sought to obtain credit for a version of 
poisoning, which will not bear investigation. 
Cabanés states that an ardent Catholic, 
tutor to the Duke of Lorraine, affirmed that 
Ambroise Paré, the impeccable surgeon, 
had been the abettor of the odious crime. 

The rapid death of Francis was regarded 
by the Catholics as the work of the Hugue- 
nots. It is known that at the time of the 
king’s death, the Prince de Condé was ® 
prisoner of State at Orleans, and under 
sentence of death, on account of the con- 
spiracy of Amboise. (He would have been 


executed, had not the Chancellor, Michel: 


de l’Hopital, refused to sign the sentence. 
It was at Amboise, in 1563, that the Edict 
granting the Protestants freedom of their 
religion was signed.) 

It was asserted that a valet de chambre, 
a disguised Huguenot, poisoned the king’s 
night-cap at the spot which would be 
against his ear. The following gives, 
clearly, what was thought to have been the 
result ;— 

“En le luy mettant sur la teste, ce qui auroit 
enflammé cette fistule et provoqué par ce moyen UD 
abcés dans le cerveau de ce prince.” 

This accusation by the Catholics has as 
much foundation as that of the Huguenots, 
when they accused the Court of the death 
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of Jeanne d’Albret. At this epoch of | 
malignant passions each side accused the | 
other of the most odious crimes of the most | 
improbable character. It is said that the | 
statement that the king died from poison | 
was founded upon popular and shallow | 
rumours. It is well known, especially in 
the time of confusion and trouble, that the 
death of princes, and of great men, has been 
hastened by poison. 


The feeble health of the king in his infancy 
and his bad constitution, proves, certainly, 
that his death was natural ;— 

‘Nous avons nommé, au cours de cette étude’ 
la lésion morbide qui fut le point de- départ des 
accidents dont la mort devait étre l’aboutissant 
fatal: ce sont les véyétations adénoides du pharynx 
qui ont produit ‘tous les désordres.”” 

It is probable—after three centuries and 
a half, one can not affirm anything with 
certainty—that Francis IT. died of a 
“ méningo-encéphalite. consécutive 4 une inflam- 
mation suppurée de Voreille gauche. liée a des 
véyétations adénoidiennes.” 

I think that the only other French king, 
of whom it was at one time asserted that he 
had been poisoned, was Charles IX. He 
died on May 30, 1574, from—so Cabanés 
concludes — “‘broncho - pleuro - pneumonie 
tuberculeuse.”’ 

All creditable history of his time reports 
that Charles was not robust: he ate and 
drank little. Violent exercise pleased him, 


ou Cconomies royales,’ &c. Amsterdam,. 
1725). 

He was now taking those violent exercises 
which ruined his health more and more: 
it is said he did this to try and stifle his 
remorse, and chase away the horrible 
visions. Fatigue commenced still more 
quickly to affect his health, and in October, 
1573, about the time when his brother 
Henry went to Poland, he had irregular 
fever, followed by lung trouble, until then 
ignored. To this he subsequently succumbed. 

From a document discovered by M.. 
Baschet in the Record Office (Paris), ‘State 
Papers, France,’ vol. lvii., Dr. Cabanés- 
quotes as follows. (He, no doubt, is re- 
sponsible for the italics.) 

“ Le Roy, par l’indisposition de sa personne et lon- 
ueur de maladie, est réduit en telle maigreur et 
oiblesse quw’il n’a plus que la peau et les os, et les 

jambes et cuisses si amoindries et atténuees qu’il ne 
se peust soutenir, mercredy dernier se trouva tant 
failly de haleine et paroles & Voccasion du flua du 
sang par la bouche qu’on en attendoit plus la mort 
que la vie. mais depuis sa saignée s’est mieux 
trouvé...... 

In the month of May, 1574, he had con- 
tinuous fever, which is soon transferred 
into “tierce, quarte, puis erratique, avec 
frissons.”” On Friday, May 28, the king 
summoned his first physician, and implored 
him to give relief, even if he could not cure. 
He was told that there was no hope except 
in Providence, and that did not promise 


|much. Charles died, as before mentioned, 
/on May 30 (1574), the day of Pentecost, 
| about 3 p.m., at the Chateau of Vincennes. 


and towards the end of his life, he would 
remain on horseback 12 or 14 consecutive 
hours: and would follow through the forest 


the same beast for two or three days, taking | 


little rest. Until 1573, he was in fairly 
good health. It is stated that at one time 
when he was bled he fainted, causing great 
alarm. Only Paré kept his presence of 
mind under the circumstance., and it is to 
his attention and care that the afiection 
of the king for the surgeon is attributed. 

It is certain that the Massacre of St. 


Bartholomew had a manifest effect on the 
health of the king: his need for activity 
became greater and his face had a singular 
aspect. 

Sigismondo Cavalli, living at the Court, 
remarks that the king, when speaking to 


The next day his body was opened in the 
presence of the magistrates of Paris, and 
others, and nothing was found which sub-. 
stantiated the troublesome reports which, 
were current that his brother and mother 
had poisoned him. (De Thou states that 
the same reports were made concerning the 
death of Francis IT.) 

Shortly after Charles died, his mother 


‘wrote a full account of the late king’s 
| illness to M. de Matignon. 


A rough trans- 
lation of her letter shows that she affirms 
that her son had great fever which caused 
inflammation of the lungs, which, it is- 
estimated, proceeded from the “viollens 


any one, lowered his head, closed his eyes, | exercises 
4 qu'il faictz,” and having been 
and then opened them suddenly, and, as if | opened after his death, all the other parts 


he suffered from this movement, he closed 
them again guddenly. It is said that on 


the evening of the Massacre, the king sent 
for Paré, complaining to him that he had 
fever and hallucinations (Sully, ‘Mémoires | 


of his body were in order, so that he is seen 
as @ man 


“bien composé, et est & présupposer, que sans les 
dicts viollens exercises qu'il a faictz, il estoit pour 
vivre fort longuement.” 
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‘The original letter is in the volume 8765 
-of the Bethune manuscripts, fol. 94. It is 
evident that his mother would not note 
that her son was generally unhealthy, and 
not of his proper weight and fullness, 

The historian Michelet evidently believed 
that Charles was poisoned. Cabaaés gives 
‘the report of the result of the p»st-mortem, 
with the names of those whe signed it, 
‘from which it appears that lung trouble 
must have been the cause of dea. Cabanés 
says that the religion of Paré is a puzzle: 
he was no doubt a Catholic at one time. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


The following is the account of the death 
-of Francis II. given in ‘ Histoire de France,’ 
par Théodose Burette, 2me édit., 1842, 
vol. ii. p. 188 ;— 


** Francis II. died of an abscess in the ear, at the 
age of seventeen years ten months and fifteen days, 
after reigning one year and a half. The malady 
had suddenly increased in violence while he was 
being shaved, and some persons allege that his 
barber, secretly a Calvinist, who was uneasy about 
a profession of faith which it was intended that all 
the servants in the chateau should take, had, while 
shaving some poison into the abscess. 
The saying of Picard would seem to show that 
the Prince de Condé was not unconnected with the 
crime, if such there was, and the Huguenots did 
not conceal the joy which they felt at the death. 
Their ministers were heard to proclaim in_ their 
sermons that it was ‘a punishment by the justice 
of God of the persecutors of the pure Gospel.’” 

The said Picard was one of the Prince 
de Condé’s valets de chambre who, very 
soon after the King’s death, approached his 
master, who was in prison under sentence 
of death, to announce th: event. Condé 
was playing cards, Picard knocked down a 
-card, and in stooping to pick it up said ina 
low voice, “Our man is crunched (croqué).”’ 

This evidence is surely very weak. 
Francis I. reigned July 10, 1559-Dec. 5, 
1560, when hedied. Ropert 


Str Rospert Bett or Beaupre (12 S. 
vi. 39: vii. 178).—The Robert Bell, son of 
William, of Yorkshire, who received a grant 
of arms on Nov. 13, 1560, was not Sir 
Robert Bell of Beaupré. ‘The arms granted 
to the former were Sa. on a chev. betw. 
three church bells argent, as many lions 
heads couped gu. Sir Robert Bell’s arms 
were different, but it is more than likely 
that he too came from Yorkshire. 

Robert Bell, “‘of the Temple,” settled in 
Hertfordshire, and as far as is known, died 
‘without issue. H. 


CHARTULARIES (12 §S. vii. 330).—Monastic 
Cartularies, or similar records, of some of 
the religious houses in question, have been 
printed in whole, or in part, or are abstracted 
or referred to, in the following works :— 


Beaulieu: ‘ History of Beaulieu, Abbey,’ by 
Sir Jas K. Fowler, 8vo., London, 1911. 

Montacute: Two Cartularies of the Augustinian 
Priory of Bruton, and the Cluniac Priory of 
a, see ‘Somerset Record Soc.,’ vol. 8, 
1894. 

Windsor: For details of a/c Rolls, charters, 
bulls, &c. relating to the Canons of, see ‘ Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Report on various Collections,’ 
vii. pp. 10-438. 

Merton: ‘ Records of Merton Priory,’ by A. C. 
Heales (with a copious Appendix of original 
charters, &c.), 4to, London, 1898. 

Tewkesbury: ‘Annales Monastici,’ ed. by 
H. R. Luard, vol. i., London, 1864°; contains the 
contemporary annals of Tewkesbury Abbey, &c. 

Newenham: ‘ History of Newenham Abbey,’ 
er. 8vo, by Jas. Davidson, 1843. 

Plympton: History of, by J. B. Rowe, $vo., 

1906. 
Hayes? Hayles or Hailes: ‘A Cotteswold 
Shrine,’ being a contribution to the history of 
Hailes Abbey, by W. St. Clair Baddeley, 4to., 
1908. 

See also Geo. Oliver’s ‘ Monasticon Diocesis 
Exoniensis’: being a _ collection of Records, 
Charters, <e., illustrating the  conventual 
foundations in Cornwall, and Devon, with two 
supplements, and an Index Nominum, Locorum 
et Rerum, by J. S. Attwood, folio, 1846-89. 

Mont St. Michel: ‘Description de l’abbaye du 
Mont-St-Michel et ses abords,’ par Edouard 
Corroyer, 8vo., Paris, 1877. 

The following are the most recent refer- 
ences I can give to the place of deposit of 
cartularies relating to the undermentioned 
Religious Houses. Reference is made here- 
after to certain printed sources from which 
it should be possible to locate the position 
of most of the cartularies veferred to by 
your querist. 


Newenham: Brit. Mus. Arundel MSS. 17. 

Plympton: Brit. Mus., Sloane MSS. 4937. 

Sion, or Syon: Brit. Mus., Add MSS. 22285 ; 
Sloane MSS. 4938; Arundel MSS. 146. 

Windsor: Public Rec. Off. Exch. T.R. Mise. 
Bks. 111, 113. 


consulted in order to trace the devolution, 
and whereabouts, of monastic cartularies :— 
‘List of Monastic Chartularies at present 
existing, or known to have existed since the 
Dissolution of the Religious Houses,’ printed in 
*Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica,’ ed. 
by J. G. Nichols, in vol. i, 73-79, 197-208, 399- 
404; vol. ii, 102-114, 400; Svo., London, 
1834-5. 
Phillipps (Sir Thos.) ‘ Index to [ British Monastic] 
Cartularies now or formerly existing,’ folio, pp. 46. 
Privately printed, Middle Hill Press, 1839. 
Sims (Richd.) ‘Manual for the Genealogist, 


&e.’ 8vo, London, 1856. Contains at pages 14-28 


The following books may also be usefully 
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a List of English, Welsh, Irish and Scottish 
‘Monastic Cartularies with references to the places 
where they were then deposited. 

Scargill Bird (S. R.) ‘ Guide to the principal 
elasses of documents in the Public Record Oftice,’ 
3rd edition, 8vo., London, 1908. Gives on pp. 
195-196 a list of monastic cartularies preserved 


in the P.R.O. 


Index to the Charters and Rolls in the Dept. 
of MSS. British Museum, vol. i. Index Locorum, 
8vo, London, 1900; vol. ii. Index Locorum, and 
Religious Houses, 8vo. London, 1912. 

Stein (Henri.) ‘ Bibliographie générale des 
eartulaires frangais ou relatifs Vhistoire de 
France,’ 8vo, Paris, 1907. 

H. G. Harrison. 

* Aysgarth,’ Sevenoaks. 


With respect to the four Devon religious 
houses mentioned, Hartland, Newenham, 
Plympton and Tavistock, no doubt Dug- 
dale’s ‘Monasticon,’ Oliver’s ‘Monasticon ’ 
and Tanner’s ‘ Notitia ’ have been consulted, 
together with the authorities cited there. 
In addition to these references, attention 
may be called to James Davidson’s ‘ History 
of Newenham Abbey’ and to J Brooking 
Rowe—‘ Contributions to a History of the 
Cistercian Houses of Devon.’ According to 
Notes and Gleanings (Exeter) v. 56, a chartu- 
lary of Newenham was among the Phillipps 
MSS., with Mr. Fitzroy Fenwick of Thirles- 
tane House, near Cheltenham, in 1892. 
As to the ‘Red Book of the Abbot of 
Newenham,’ see Devon N. & Q., iv. 251. 
As to the Cornish lands of Plympton, it 
may be worth while to refer to ‘Cal. of 
Patent Rolls,’ 1292, p. 496, and 1332, p- 304, 
and to ‘Letters and Papers,’ 1546, March 
No. 504 (43), and Notes and Gleanings, iv. 
26. Inquiry might be made at Mount 
century MS. 
Rental of Plympton. Other references may 
be found in the classified Index to the 
various series of MSS. in the British Museum 
and to the Charters and Rolls there. 

M. 


Of any actual cartulary of the Hospita 
of St. John the Baptist (not St. John of 
Jerusalem) of Bridgwater, I know nothing. 
The foundation charter is given in Rotuli 
Chartarum, vol. i, part 1, p. 204, dated 
Jan. 17, 1215. Robert de Boyton obtained 
licence July 9, 1283 [Cal. Pat. 1281-92, 
. 69], to give to the Hospital the church of 

nteglos, and Win. de Moncketon, June 12, 
1285 [Jbid., p. 176] the church at Moor. 
winstow. Hitherto I have found no re- 
ference to these advowsons among Bridg- 
water archives. T. Bruce Dirks. 
Bridgwater 


Rosert Ror or CamsBrince (12 S. 
vii. 349).—In the earlier half of 1830 Edward 
FitzGerald wrote from Paris to his friend 
Jobn Allen, then a Cambridge under- 
graduate :— 

“If you see Roe (the Engraver, not_the Haber- 
dasher) give him my remembrance and tell him L 
often wish for him in the Louvre.’’—Nee vol. i., 
p. 3, of FitzGerald’s ‘Letters and Literary Re- 
mains,’ edited by W. Aldis Wright (1889). 

C. 8. Calverley, who took his first degree 
in 1856, has, in ‘Hie vir, his est.’ tne 
lines :— 

Bought me tiny hoots of Mortlock, 
And colossal prints of Roe, 
referring apparently to the well-known 
picture-shop on King’s Parade. What con- 
nexion, if any, this had with Robert Roe, 
the engraver, is unknown to me. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


DaME MARGARET GREVILL (12 8. vii. 370) 
—The pedigree and coat of arms of the 
Grevill family, of Mileote Manor, two miles 
from Stratford-on-Avon, will be found in 
the Harleian Society’s publications :— 
Camden & Tetherston, * Visitation of Warwick 

shire, 1877. Roy. 8vo. 

Mundy & Phillimore, ‘ Visitation of Worcester 

shire,’ 1888. Roy. 8vo. 

. This branch of the Grevilles was related 
to the Earls of Warwick, upon whom several 
good genealogical works are available. Like 
Shakespeare, they were also related to the 
Arden family. See, therefore, Stopes, 
‘Shakespeare’s Family,’ 1901. 8vo. For 
a more detailed account of the tragedies 
which befell this Mileote race, refer to 
Stopes, ‘Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Con- 
temporaries,’ 1907. 8vo., pp, 161-172. The 
omission of these Grevills, and many other 
notabilities from the ‘D.N.B.,’ it is hoped 
will now be remedied by a broader outlook 
at .Oxford, when the necessary revision 
takes place. W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


The wife of Sir Edward Grevill of Mileote> 
Knt., was a daughter and co-heir of William 
Willington, of Brakston, in Warwickshire, 
but her Christian name is not given in the 
Visitations or Peerages. The arms of Wil- 
lington are a saltire vair, but if they are 
placed, as described by your correspondent, 
in the fourth quarter of the shield, the arms 
on the monument must be those of Dame 
Margaret’s son, by whom it was presumably 
erected. H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon, Cel bridge. 
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This lady was a daughter and co-heir 
with her sisters of William Willington of 
Barcheston, co. Warwick. Her husband 
Sir Edward Greville died ‘“‘on the day 
before Christmas Day in the 1559th year 
of our salvation,’”’ and is buried at Weston- 
on-Avon. Their son, was the notorious 
Ludovic (or Lewis) who built Mount Greville, 
Milcote, fell into serious debt, and com- 
mitted an appalling crime to rid himself 
of its consequences. The story is told by 
Dugdale. Greville was tried ‘but stood 
mute, and so having judgment to be prest 
suffered death accordingly ” on the 14th of 
Nov. 31 Elizabeth. A. C. C. 


Tae ORIGINAL War OrFicE: SEcreE- 
TARIES OF STATE FOR WAR AND FOR THE 
Cotontes (12 8. vii. 310, 354).—Sir 
LOUGHBY MaAycock is imeorrect in his 
assertion that ‘“‘the Office of Secretary of 
State for War was created in 1856 after the 
Crimean War, the duties down to that time 
having been performed by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies.’’ The position is 
clearly explained in Ockerby’s revision of 
Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities ’ (third edition, 
1894), pp. 221-2. In 1768 a third Secretary 
of State was appointed, who was styled 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, but the 
office was abolished in 1782, when the 
Colonies and Ireland were placed in charge 
of the Home Secretary es distinct from the 
Foreign Secretary. In 1794, a Secretery- 
ship of State for War was created, to which 
Department seven years later the duties 
connected with the Colonies were trans- 
ferred, the Minister then becoming styled 
Secretary of State for War andsthe Colonies. 
But in 1854 another Secretaryship of 
State—the fourth—was set up, end the 
duties of the War and Colonial departments 
were separated, as they have continued to 
be until now. ALFRED ROBBINS. 


FRENCH Soncs Wanrep; ‘O Ricwarp! 
O mon Ror !’ (12 S. vii. 270, 297).—J. C. W. 
in framing his query mentioned a historic 
association of one of the two French songs 
for the text of which he wes asking, but did 
not note the far more significant association 
of the other. No reader of Carlyle’s ‘French 
Revolution’ is likely ever to forget the 
thrilling chapter, ‘O Richard, O my King’ 
(book vii, chap. ii.), describing the scene 
at Versailles on the night of Oct. 1, when at 
® great royal festivity and the band striking 
up ‘O Richard,O mon Roi, l’univers t’aban- 
donne (O Richard, O my, King, the jworld is 


all forsaking thee) there was a delirious 
outburst of loyalty, which directly led to 
the revolutionaries seizing Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette a very few days later, 
and carrying them to Paris—on their yet 
unforeseen way to the guillotine. 

ALFRED ‘ROBBINS. 


“THat ” anp “ Wuicu ” (12 8. vii. 351). 
—In the passage quoted from Hosea, “they 
shall finde none iniquitie in mee that were 
sinne,” “that ”’ limits ‘‘ iniquitie,’’ meaning 
iniquity of such a kind as would be sin. If 
“which ”’ is read, with a stop after “‘ mee,” 
it would refer to the complex notion of the 
existence of sin in me, an interpretation 
preferred by the Speaker’s Commentary. 
In general, “that ” limits, ‘“‘ which ” adds 
a new point: e.g., “this is the book that 
you wanted, which I have brought you.” 
But very often euphony decides, e.g., 
‘Spare thou them, O God, which confess 
their faults: yvestore thou them that 
are penitent.”” Abbott’s ‘Shakespearian 
Grammar’ has several paragraphs on the 
point, which is also treated (rather comi- 
cally) by Lord Chesterfield, and (facetiously). 
by Steele. Gi 


Messrs. Fowler in ‘The King’s English ’ 
(1908), p. 80 say :— 

“The few limitations on ‘ that’ and ‘ who ’about 
which every one is agreed all point to ‘that’ as. 
the defining relative, ‘who’ and ‘ which ’as the 
non-defining. 

“That ’ in the text quoted above seems 
more euphonious than “ which.” 

A. R. Baytey. 


EprrapxH’; AUTHOR WANTED (12S. vii. 290, 
338).—The epitaph alluded to by Mr. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE at the second reference 
wes, I believe, written by the late James 
Albery for himself, and ran ;—- 

He played beneath the moon ; 
He slept beneath the sun : 
He lived a life of going-to-do, 
And died with nothing done. j 
1 see nothing in common between this and the 
epitaph whose author was required at the 
first reference. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Betvor Castre Tapestries (12 
vii. 370).—In 1528 Charles V. ordered that 
all makers of tapestries should (in Brussels 
and the Low Countries) mark their weavings, 
and this practice was followed in other 
countries especially in France where 


“tapissiers had established themselves. 
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‘The Gobelin family had, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, a workshop in the Fau- 
bourg St. Marcel in Paris. So rapidly did 
the wealth of the family increase that in the 
fourth generation they purchased titles of 
nobility and introduced *the figure of a 

ock on the products of their looms, 
this being the crest granted them, as the 
peacock is a proud bird and they were proud 
of their manufacture. See Lacordaire, 
“Notice historique sur les manufactures de 
tapisseries des Gobelins,’ (Paris, 1853), and 
also Ginspach, ‘Répertoire detaillé des 
tapisseries ’ (Paris, 1878). These authors 
‘were directors of the Gobelins manufactory. 

F. J. Ets. 


. Earwrest ENGLISH Portsss (12S. vii. 351). 
—One of the earliest of note is Mary Her 
‘bert, Countess of Pembroke (1555?-1621), 
whose biography occurs in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and 
to whom Shakespeare presumably referred 
in his third Sonnet :— 

Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 

Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 

W. JAGGARD, Capt. 


The late Prof. Henry Morley thought 
‘that many of our old English ballads were 
written by women, and in his ‘Shorter 
English Poems’ argues at some length in 
favour of the female authority of ‘The Nut 
Brown Maid’ especially. I have not seen 
this suggestion anywhere else. Queen Eliza- 
beth wrote poetry, or at least verses, and 
Sidney’s sister helped him in versifying 
the Psalms. Other names could doubtless 
‘be added to these. Cc. C. B 


THe Roya SovEREIGN (12 S. vii. 367).— 
‘In connexion with the recent correspondence 
on this subject, the remarks of Peter Mundy, 
‘an eye-witness of the ship during con- 
struction and after completion are of 
interest. Early in the year 1636 Mundy, 
having taken service with Sir William 
Courteen, was sent to Woolwich. He 
writes (‘Travels of Peter Mundy,’ ed. 
“Temple, iii. pt. 1, 15-16) :— 


‘where wee sawe the Modell or Molde of the said 
shipp, which was shewne unto his Majestie before 
hee began her. The said Model was of exquisite 
and admirable Workemanshipp, curiouslye painted 
sand guilte with azur and gold, soe contrived that 


everye tymber in her might bee seene, left open 
and unplancked for that purpose, verye neate and 
delightsome. There were also the Modells of divers 
other shipps lately built, but nothinge comparable 
to the former. 

“The great shipp itselfe, they say, wilbe read 
to be lanched in Aprill Anno 1637, and suppos 
that shee wilbe the greatest and fairest that ever 
was water borne of English built. For my part I 
was astonished to see such a prodigeous length and 
breadth, being 145 foote by the Keele and [blank] 
att the beame. Likewise such a number of huge, 
massie, squared, solid tymbers were never seene 
before in one Vessell. And therefore I thincke (as 
before is said) shee is worthy to carrye the Flagg as 
Admirall of the Seas...... Theis 2 wonderfull Strue- 
tures St Paules for the Land and our great new 
Shipp for the Seas, I conceave are not to bee 
pirralelled in the whole World.’’ 


On Sept. 26, 1639, Mundy was at Chat- 
ham (vol. iv. of the ‘Travels,’ under pre- 
paration for the Hakluyt Society). From 
Chatham he went to 


‘‘Jillingame, beeffore which rode the great Royall 

Sovereigne. which shippe I saw on the stockes in 
Aprill 1636 when wee wentt Forth our China 
voyage, Her head, wast, quarter and sterne soe 
largely inritched with Carved worcke overlaid with 
golde thatt itt appeares Most glorious even From 
a Farre, especially her snatious loffty stately sterne 
Wheron is expressed all that art and cost can doe 
in Carving and guilding; her beakehead about 
28 Foote over, where it is joyned to her bowes, her 
inside as admirably contrived For strength, comeli- 
nesse, nett spacious Cabins, roomes, etts ; steered 
by takles on the Tiller, as Carrickes; directed 
a aloft by a truncke, wherein the voice is con- 
veyed to them below; her Cookeroome in hold, 
the worcke therein don by Candlelight. Shee is 
said to have carried 92 brasse peeces off Ordnance. 
Shee hath 5 greatt lanthornes. In the biggest may 
stand 12 0r13 Men. Her{[blank] was cutt in brasse 
by thatt excellent graver and painter, Mr. John 
Paine, and a large discription of her sett Forth in a 
book by [blank]. The Bucintoro att Venice may 
be compared to her, butt For greattnesse as 
Frigatt to a Galleon.”’ 


Mundy’s allusion to Payne fixes the date 
of his engraving between 1637 and 1639. 
The “large discription of the vessel must 
refer to Heywood’s ‘true description ”’ 
(see Times Literary Supplement of Sept. 30, 
1920). The existence of Payne’s engraving 
was probably the reason why the Royall 
Sovereigne is not included among the 
numerous pen and ink drawings with which 
Mundy embellised his MS. 

L. M. Anstey. 


PARLIAMENTARY PETITIONS (12 S. vii. 338). 
—In The Canterbury Diocesan Gazette for 
October, 1908, there is printed a copy of a 
Petition of John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, 
1624-41, intituled “To the King’s Most 
Excellent Majestie. The humble Petition of 
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John ye most unfortunate Bishop of 

Lincolne,”’ &¢c., which concludes with the 

words, “‘ And your Petitioner shall ever pray 

unto God to blesse yr. Mtie, ye Queene & 

most happy Issue.” H. G. Harrison. 
Aysgarth, Sevenoaks. 


SELBORNE CourcH Betts (12 vii. 371). 
—At Flixton, in Lancashire, a set of eight 
bells was hung in the tower of the parish 
church in January, 1808. The bells were 
drawn on carts from Manchester to Flixton, 
and on their arrival 
“the tenor bell was taken into a field and deposited 
in a small hole made for that purpose, and turned 
mouth upwards when Ten Guineas’ worth of 
Double Strong Ale was put in for the populace to 
regale themselves with, and in little more than one 
hour the whole of the ‘good old stingo’ disap- 

red, and the whole of the bells were deposited 
in the church.”’—See D. H. Langton, * History of 
Flixton,’ 1898, p. 75. F 

These bells had been cast by John Rud- 
hall at Gloucester, in 1806, and five of them 
(including the tenor, which is 43 in. diam.) 
are still in use. The first three were recast 
in 1888. H. C. 


The treble bell at Selborne is still in 
existence, though two of the other bells 
have been recast since 1735. Such methods 
of “christening ”’ bells were not uncommon 
in the eighteenth century. We hear of them 
at Gillingham, Kent, in 1700: at Ecclesfield, 
Yorkshire, in 1750, and at Canewdon, 
Essex, in 1791. At Hatton in Warwick- 
shire during Dr. Parr’s time, there were 
great doings when a new ring of eight bells 
‘was put up in 1809. The great bell, holding 
more than 73 gallons, was “‘ filled with good 
ale and emptied, too,” as Dr. Parr tells us 
in his ‘Memoirs ’ (vol. ii. p. 316). 

H. B. 


Decmate (12 §. vii. 329).—I saw this 
word in print some years ago when an Irish 
member speaking in the House was reported 
to have said that, owing to, oppressive treat- 
ment, the population of his country had 
been “decimated to the extent of two- 
thirds.” GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 


LEASE FOR 99 YEARS (12 §S. vil. 371).— 
I think the explanation is that leases for 
over 100 years pay a largely increased 
stamp duty, ,and it has therefore been 
thought better to leave no room for doubt 
about the lease being subject to the lower 


DickENS REFERENCE WanvTep (12 §, 
vii. 371).—-The speaker was Lord Mutanhed 
{addressing Mr. Pickwick) at ‘* Ba—ath.” See 
chap. xxxv. of ‘ Pickwick Club Papers.’ 

HERBERT Biron. 
20 Holmbush Road, Putney, S.W. 


[Many correspondents thanked for supplying 
this reference.] 


Heacock or Hincock Name (12 §, 
vii. 312).—Heacock, according to Canon 
Bardsley, is an abbreviation of Heathcoat, 
or Heathcock. There is a record of the 
marriage at St. James’, Clerkenwell, in 1630, 
of Anthonie Hartley and Margery Heacocke: 
and of another marriage at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, in 1788, of John Stephenson 
and Eleanor Heacock. 

W. JAGGARD, Capt. 


QuaRR ABBEY: FOUNDATION , CHARTER 
(12 8. vii, 332, 377).—The list of witnesses 
kindly supplied by W. A. B. CG. are the 
names attesting the later confirmation charter 
granted to the monastery by the founder’s 
son Richard, after a.p. 1155, when he 
succeeded to the Lordship of the Isle of 
Wight, and before 1161, the year in which 
he died. This deed is given at length in 
Worsley’s ‘History,’ Appendix, No. 51 
The list of witnesses I am in quest of ars 
the names of those attesting the original 
founder’s charter of Baldwin de Redvers, 
circa 1131-2. 

The Rev. J. Charles Cox, ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,’ Victorian County Hist. Hamp. 
li. 11, writes :— 

“The Bishop (Giffard) in 1129 founded the first 
English monastery of Cistercians at Waverley, 
close to the borders of Hampshire. Three years 
later the second English house of this order was 
founded in the Winchester diocese, for in 1132 a 


Cistercian abbey was established at Quarr, Isle of 
Wight.” 


The writer on ‘The Religious Houses of 
Hampshire ’ (ibid. p. 137), says :— 

“The Cistercian abbey of Quarr......was one of 
the earliest foundations of that order in the King- 
dom. {twas founded by Baldwin, the second de 
Redvers, Lord of the Wight. in 1131. By a charter 
of that date he granted to Geoffrey, abbot of his 
Norman monastery of Savigny, land on which to 
build the monastery, the manor of Arreton.” 

Mr. Perey G. Stone, ‘Arch. Antiq. of the 
I. of W. from the XIth to the XVIIth 
Centuries,’ vol. i. p. 31, after alluding to its 
foundation says :— 

“He (the founder) appears to have. supplied it 
with monks from the then Benedictine monastery 
of Savigny.” 


= 
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“In Note D. (p. 107) he adds :— 


“Savigny did not adopt the Cistercian rule till 
A.D. 1148, when Quarr would naturally have done 
the same. Quarr was probably the second abbey of 
that order founded in England, Waverley claiming 
the priority with its establishment in a.p. 1128.” 

“Dugdale has called Quarr ‘the daughter o 
Savigny,’ this does not mean that the abbey of 
Quarr had any dependence on that of Savigny, to 
whose abbot, named Geoffrey, the founder gave the 
important manor of Arreton.” 

The Rev. Boucher James, ‘Letters His- 
torical and Archeological,’ i. 165, from: 
whose pages I have been quoting, adds :— 

“Tt may be affirmed that Quarr was among the 
earliest of the Cistercian foundations in England.” 

All-eating Time has left but scanty 
morsels of the monastic buildings. Within 
the church the founder was buried in 1155, 
also his wife Adeliza, his sons Henry and 
William de Vernon (so-called from his birth- 
place in Normandy), who was a_ great 
favourite of Richard Coeur de Lion. It was 
here that the remains of the Princess Cecily, 


third daughter of Edward IV. and sister 


to the Queen of Henry VII., were buried. 

Sharing in the great personal beauty of her 

family, after her second marriage she 

retired to the peaceful seclusion of Standen 

in Arreton parish not in great wealth, 

where she died. L. WuHITEHEAD. 
Ventnor. 


8. Raven, Mrntature Painter (12 S. 
vii. 88).—In the earlier years of the last 
century S. Raven was a well-known and 
prolific Birmingham painter of snuff-box 
and cigar-case lids. For a time he lived in 
the neighbourhood of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, afterwards, about 1850, removing 
to Stafford Street where he opened a cigar 
shop. He was a man of some talent but of 
little originality, his pictures being almost 
invariably copies and the choice of them 
depending upon the public demand of the 
moment. From some notes contributed 
to The Birmingham Weekly Post of Aug. 7, 
1886, by a man who, as a youth, had been 
apprenticed to him, it appears that Wilkie’s 
‘Blind Fiddler,’ ‘Rent Day,’ .‘ Blindman’s 
Buff,’ ‘The Cut Finger,’ and ‘The Village 
Politicians ’ were great favourites, as were 
also Harley’s ‘Proposal’ and ‘Congratula- 
tion ’ which were repeated again and again. 
Animals, especially two bull-dogs called 
“Crib” and ‘Rosa’ and a rat-killing 
terrier, were popular, and the works of 
Morland were also often copied. Among 
portraits the Duke of York, after Lawrence, 
George IV., Mrs. Q. ané the Marchioness of 


Coningham were in demand, and sometimes 
he painted local celebrities, as, for example, 
John Baskerville the printer, a portrait of 
whom decorating a snuff-box lid, is at the 
present time in the possession of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute. Among 
Raven’s patrons was the Duke of Sussex 
for whom he painted a copy of Wilkie’s 
“Rent Day ’ upon a cigar-case lid: he also 
worked for several of the Birmingham 
jJapanners among others for Jennens & 
Bettridge of Constitution Hill, and for 
R. & G. Bill of Summer Lane. 


‘ BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


AUTHORS QF QuoTaTIons WANTED.— 
(12 S. vii. 371.) 
_ 1. The latter portion of this quotation will be- 
found in Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ book vi. 
canto ix., stanza xxx., and reads thus :— 
It is the mynd that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch or happie, rich or poore. 
The earlier part is, I should think, a paraphrase: 
of the preceding stanzas. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“To labour and_be content with what a mam 
hath is a sweet life.” 

“It is the mind that maketh good or ill, wretch 
or happy, rich or poor.” 

_The first part of this quotation is from Eccle- 
siasticus 40, 18. 1 donot know the source of the 
second part. G. H. J. 


2. R. A. H.’s lines, the true form of which wil! 
be seen below, come in Andrew Marvell’s ‘To HiS 
Coy Mistress,’ which is included in Arber’s ‘ Dryden 
Anthology,’ ‘The Oxford Book of Verse’ and, I 

resume, in some other selections. Tennyson’s 
iking for them is worth remembering. FitzGerald 
wrote to Dr. Aldis Wright, on Jan. 20, 1872 :— 

‘* This reminded me that Tennyson cnce said to- 
me, some thirty years ago, or more, in talking of 
Marvell’s ‘ Coy Mistress,’ where it breaks in :— 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near. 


“That strikes me as sublime, I can hardly tell 
why.’ Of course, this ;partly depends on its place 
in the Poem.” 

In Tennyson’s ‘ Life’ by his son, vol. ii., pp. 500, 
sq. we are told, in some recollections by F. T. 
Palgrave, that 

‘* For some poems by that writer [Marvell], then 
with difficulty accessible, he had a special admira- 
tion: delighting to read, with a voice hardly yet 
to me silent, and dwelling more than once, on the 
magnificent hyperbole, the powerful union of pathos 
and humour in the lines ‘To his Coy Mistress.’ ” 
The come which provoked the present query is 
among the lines which Palgrave then quotes. 

Epwarp BEnNsLyY. 


(Several other correspondents thanked for supply- 
ing reference.} 
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Hotes on Books. 


“The Early Life and Education of John Evelyn. 
1620-1641. With a Commentary by H. Maynard 
— (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

“Reapers of Evelyn’s ‘ Memoirs’ know that the 

first twenty-one years of his life occupy but a 

“few pages. Mr. Maynard Smith, has made a 

*Commentary on this initial part of the Diary, 

expanding it to a closely-printed volume, full of 

-matter of all kinds, which runs to near 200 pages. 

He prints an Apology to start with, and disarms 
‘surprise and criticism by his perfect awareness of 
-affording cause for some little amusement. His 
apology, however, is one that will be acknowledged 
as valid by every friend of ‘ N. &Q.’ The Memoirs 
are his hobby. Name by name, incident by 
incident, word by word, he has gone through the 
record of these years, has put together into plea- 
~gsant notes all manner of out of the way informa- 
tion, and has, in order to produce a livelier sense 
of the seventeenth century, added a good many 
touches belonging to the period immediately 
cantecedent. In fact, as Mr. Maynard Smith’s 
volumes progress, with good Indexes attached to 
-them, they may be noted by students as store- 
houses to be turned to for facts concerning minor 
personalities, stray incidents, lost customs and 
~other such matters as are not easy to run to 

-earth when one wants them. 

Evelyn furnishes a better thread for this sort 
~of work than would a diarist of greater character 
and capacity. His own point of view, his proper 
-and intimate idea of things and people, is not of 
any great interest. Therefore he does not deflect 
interest from the topics he discourses on much 
more than does any neutral reporter of sufficient 
‘information anywhere. His very qualities are 
neutral, or only positive in the degree that makes 
“him an efficient and valuable dilettante. Never- 
theless, we owe him enough to give him a right to 
“commemoration upon his ‘Tercentenary, and 

rhaps no commemoration could be invented 

ikely to be more to his own taste, or more useful 
to his admirers than just such work as this. 

A detailed discussion of Mr. Maynard Smith’s 
voluminous notes is not possible. Curious readers 
will certainly find them worth perusal. 


London County Council: Proposed Demolition of 
Nineteen City Churches. Report by the Clerk 
of the Council and the Architect of the Council. 
(Printed for the L.C.C., No. 2046, 3s. 6d.) 

“WE have much pleasure in drawing the attention 

-of our readers to this able and careful Report, which 

‘sets out in full the matters of historical interest 

connected with the mucb-discussed nineteen 
churches, together with particulars of their 
architecture and interior fittings. An illustration 

-of each church is supplied—in the important cases 

more than one; and there is a plan of the city 

of London showing the sites of churches burnt 
dlown in the Great Fire and not rebuilt; those 
of churches rebuilt but since demolished; the 

-churches now proposed to be demolished, and 

those it is proposed to retain. 

It is with great satisfaction that we see the 
-weight of the London County Council on the 


side of the defenders of the churches. For a 
Katherine Coleman alone have their experi 
nothing much to plead, for the rest the ac 
lated argument, from the antiquity of the sites 
the numerous historical connections ; the beaupper 
of some of the buildings, and their interest ggu 
specimens of architecture (an interest which 
rather modified than diminished by their being 
largely examples of unpretentious and relatiy, 
simple and inexpensive work), strikes one gg 
hard indeed to be resisted. 

A: point to note is the amount of money which 
has, quite recently, been spent on two or three of 
these buildings, evidence, at any rate, of livi 
interest. And, at the other pole, we have te 
note that five undoubtedly and four in all likeli. 
hood of the foundations belong to pre-Conquest 
times, and that the latest foundation goes Ma 
to the earlier half of the thirteenth century. 

Apart from its importance as a document in 
the present controversy, this Report should 
prove of permanent value and use to the student 
of London. 


Dream Children and the Child Angel. By Charles 
Lamb. With Decorations by Paul Woodroffe, 
Saint George Series No. 5. (De la More Press, 
1s. net.) 

THE floral decorations—graceful and _ unpreten- 
tious—are mucb more pleasing than the frontis- 
piece of commonplace angels. The chief charm 
of the booklet is, however, the print, which is 
good —— ‘to add a distinct nuance of pleasure 
as one re the familiar sentences. 


Aotices to Correspondents, 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to *‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Puab- 
lishers”—at the Office. Printing House Square, 
London, E C.4. ; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columas should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply - 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requ 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelo 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which 
letter refers. 

For the convenience of the printers, correspon: 
dents are requested to write only on one side of 
sheet of paper. 
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